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THE MECHANISM OF THE NOVEL. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE NOVEL OF SPIRITUAL 
EVOLUTION. 

Jane Austen and George Eliot—Hawthorne 
and his Philosophy of Sin — Hardy and 
Norris. 

The Story of the Human Soul. — However 
thrilling may be the story of adventure or 
the emotional novel, however penetrating and 
truthful the character-study, it is, after all, 
the story of the human soul that most vitally 
concerns mankind ; and since deed, thought, 
and passion all have their influence on the 
development of the individual, the truly great 
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novel is the one that merges all these varied 
forms of human activity in a comprehensive 
movement, wherein man, though endowed 
with a certain measure of freedom, is never- 
theless guided and directed, humbled and 
chastened, by a Power he dimly perceives and 
but vaguely understands. 

Jane Eyre is neither better nor worse for 
all the emotional storms that assail her, and 
though Rochester is duly abased by his great 
affliction, his sudden accession of spiritual 
grace seems hardly more than a conventional 
incident in the happy ending of the story. 

Professor Horne does not find “a lack of 
development in Miss Austen’s heroines,” yet, 
“as a rule, the experiences through which they 
pass,” he declares, “are not of a nature to 
cause any notable growth.” 

To George Eliot, on the other hand, the 
cardinal problem was the development of 
higher qualities through the testing processes 
of life. Silas Marner finds a little child sleep- 
ing on his hearth, and the hand of that little 
child is the hand of Destiny. Slowly but 
surely it leads him out of his gloomy self- 
centeredness and miserly greed into the sun- 
light of human love, of fellowship and of 
liberality. The plot of this novel, though 
comprising a distinct chain of outward events 
analytically interpreted and touched with emo- 
tion, mainly concerns the growth of the hu- 
man soul, Destiny is shown, not in the form 
of miraculous~intervention, but in the logic of 
cause and effect. 

Hawthorne’s Treatment of Sin. — Haw- 
thorne sounded a deeper note. There are 
other evolutionary forces at work in the 
spiritual world besides goodness and inno- 
cence, and his characters are tried and tem- 
pered in the fiery furnace of sin. 


“Is he not beautiful ?” said Miriam, 
watching the sculptor’s eye as it dwelt ad- 
miringly on Donatello. “So changed, yet 
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still, in a deeper sense, so much the 
same ! He has traveled in a circle, as all 
things heavenly and earthly do, and now 
«comes back to his original self, with an 
inestimable treasure of improvement won 
from an experience of pain. How won- 
derful is this! I tremble at my own 
thoughts, yet must needs probe them to 
their depths. Was the crime — in which 
he and I were wedded — was it a bless- 
ing, in that strange disguise ? Was it a 
means of education, bringing a simple 
and imperfect nature to a point of feel- 
ing and intelligence which it could have 
reached under no other discipline ?” 

“You stir up deep and perilous matter, 
Miriam,” replied Kenyon. “I dare not 
follow you into the unfathomable abysses 
whither you are tending.” 

“Yet there is a pleasure in them ! I de- 
light to brood on the verge of this great 
mystery,” returned she. “The story of 
the fall of man! Is it not repeated in 
our romance of Monte Beni? And may 
we follow the analogy yet farther ? Was 
that very sin — into which Adam precip- 
itated himself and all his race was it 
the destined means by which, over a long 
pathway of toil and sorrow, we are to 
attain a higher, brighter, and profounder 
happiness than our last birthright gave °’ 
Will not this idea account for the per- 
mitted existence of sin, as no other theory 
can ?” 

“It is too dangerous, Miriam ! I can- 
not follow you !” repeated the sculptor 
“‘ Mortal man has no right to tread on the 
ground where you now set your feet.” 

“ Ask Hilda what she thinks of it,” said 


Miriam, with a thoughtful smile. “At 
least, she might conclude that sm 
which man chose instead of good — has 


been so beneficently handled by om- 
miscience and omnipotence, that, whereas 
our dark enemy sought to destroy us by 
it, it has really become an instrument 
most effective in the education of intel 
fect and soul.” 

“The Scarlet Letter.” The working of 
that unseen Power that moulds our destinies is 
nowhere more beautifully and naturally ex- 
pressed than in the forest scene, where Hes- 
ter Prynne, alone with Arthur Dimmesdale, 
has thrown aside the scarlet letter, and Pearl 
— “the living hieroglyphic, in which was re- 
vealed the secret they so darkly sought to 
hide” — has commanded her mother to re- 
store it to her bosom. 

“Was ever such a child!” observed 
Hester, aside to the minister. “O, I 
have much to tell thee about her! But, 





~ —— 


in very truth, she is right as regards this 
hateful token. I must bear its terture yet 
a little longer, — only a few days longer, 
— until we shall have left this region, 
and look back hither as to a land which 
we have dreamed of. The forest cannot 
hide it! The mid-ocean shall take it 
from my hand, and swallow it up for- 
ever |!” 

With these words, she advanced to the 
margin of the brook, took up the scarlet 
letter, and fastened it again into her 
bosom. Hopefully, but a moment ago, 
as Hester had spoken of drowning it in 
the deep sea, there was a sense of in- 
evitable doom upon her, as she thus re- 
ceived back this deadly symbol from the 
hand of fate. She had flung it into in- 
finite space ! — she had drawn an hour's 
free breath ! — and here again was the 
scarlet misery, glittering on the old spot ! 
So it ever is, whether thus typified or no, 
that an evil deed invests itself with the 
character of doom, Hester next gathered 
up the heavy tresses of her hair, and 
confined them beneath her cap. As if 
there were a withering spell in the sad 
letter, her beauty, the warmth and rich- 
ness of her womanhood, departed, like 
fading sunshine; and a gray shadow 
seemed to fall across her.” 


The Novels of Hardy. — This same sense 
of the inevitableness of things, of human de- 
sires dominated by a Superior Will, charac- 
terizes the realistic novels of Thomas 
Hardy ; and whatever may be said in dis- 
paragement of Hardy's philosophy, there can 
be no question but that his principal charac- 
ters are exemplars of spiritual growth. Of 
Tess in “Tess of the D'Urbervilles” the 
Folletts have said : “She is an inspiring pic- 
ture of the fortitude of the human soul ex- 
pressing itself in the virtues of steadfastness, 
obstinate devotion, and __ self-effacement.” 
And again : “ She is ‘a pure woman faithfully 
presented’ in her struggle against all the 
impurities in the world.” 

“The Octopus.” — Some of our more re- 
cent writers have practically personified the 
evolutionary principle, making it the vital and 
all-embracing power within’ the novel. 
Howells has said of “The Octopus” : “The 
play of an imagination fed by a rich con- 
sciousness of the mystical relations of nature 
and human nature, the body and the soul of 
earthly life, steeps the whole theme in an 
odor of common growth. It is as if the 
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Wheat sprang out of the hearts of men, in 
the conception of the young poet who writes 
its Iliad, and who shows how it overwhelms 
their lives, and germinates anew from their 
deaths.” 

This is literally true. Just as Walt Whit- 
man reads a divine lesson in the grass, “ per- 
ennially sprouting, universal, formless, com- 
mon, the always spread feast of the herds,” 
so does Norris catch the hint of God's eter- 
nal purpose in the wheat, “that mighty world- 
force, that nourisher of nations.” Annixter, 
cherishing the “little seed” of love in the 
dark recesses of his nature ; Hilma, blos- 
soming into rarest beauty under the spell of 


dawning motherhood ; Presley, striving to 


COMMON~ ERRORS IN 


President Wilson is authority for the dic- 


that the nations with which we have 
associated in the war are not “our 
Allies,” but “only the nations with which the 
United States is 

The British Court is not “The Court of 
St. James,” but “ The Court of St. James’s.” 


St. James’s palace, London, built by 


tum 
been 


associated.” 


Henry 
VIII, has been the official town residence of 
the English Court since the fire at Whitehall 
Ward, Lock, & Co.'s London guide 
( Who now would refer to Baedeker ! 
“St. James’s ‘Our Court of St. 

to which foreign ambassadors and 


in 1698. 
) says : 
Palace, 
James’s ’, 


ministers are still accredited, though it has 
long since ceased to be the sovereign’s resi- 
dence,” etc. The Official U. S. Bulletin, how- 
ever, records the “ 
Davis, solicitor-general, as 
Great Britain.” 

Speaking of “ The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
the title should be written thus. 
rect to write: “The 
Spangled Banner,’” or 
Spangled Banner.’” 

It is not good form in this country to ad- 
dress a man, for instance, as “John Jones, 


selection of John William 
Ambassador to 


It is not cor- 
‘ Star- 


* Star 


words of the 
“of the 





express the mighty truths which so long lay 
dormant in his mind ; Vanamee, sending his 
psychic summons out into the vast unknown 
— all are but different manifestations of the 
same deific power which swings “the pen- 
dulum of the seasons,” and causes the grain 
of wheat, long buried in the deep, dark fur- 
rows of the earth, to answer “to the call of 
the sun.” Destiny is relentless, and the wheat 
growers are crushed at last in the tentacles 
of that “iron-hearted Power” against which 
they have presumed to lift their puny strength. 
Nemesis appears in the guise of the wheat, 
however, and the death of S. Behrman adds 


the final touch of irony. Thomas L. Marble. 
Goruam, N. H. 
(To be continued.) 


‘ 


WRITING CORRECTED.—LI. 


The proper address is “Mr. John 
In addressing a man without a title 
in England, it is not good form not to use 


Esq.” 


Jones 4 


* Esquire,” if he is a gentleman, or a profes- 
sional man, as distinguished from a trades- 
In England “Mr.” in an address be- 
fore the used in addressing 


man 
name is only 
tradesmen 

According to a military Major S. 
J. M. Auld, in fact, — the plural of “ shell” 
is “shell,” and to say, for instance, “a rain 


man, — 


of shells” is “very civilian.” 

In this country “My dear Mr. Brown” at 
the beginning of a letter is regarded as more 
than “Dear Mr. Brown.” In Eng- 
land, it is the other way. The English fash- 
reasonable, but a 
custom or prejudice is not 


formal 
ion seems to be more 
national easily 
upset. 

There is no logical reason for the use of 
the phrase, “only too” for “very” in such 
sentences as, “I shall be only too glad to 
come,” so that the Northwestern Christian 
Advocate was rhetorically wrong when it 
said : “ We shall be only too willing to note 
the death of any Methodist boy in the North- 
western. territory.” Edward B. Hughes 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 


literary work are always wanted tor 


THE WRITER. 


with 
Readers of the magazine 
invited to join in making it a medium of ms: 
tual help, and to contribute 
The 
WRITER are always open for any one who 


that may occur to them 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be 
ideal length is about 1,000 words 


closely condensed ; the 


still 
making notes on them so that they have to 
be rewritten before they offered to 
other editors. In some publication offices 
also, where it is the custom to stamp letters 
received in the mail with the date of receipt, 
or other information, manuscripts are some- 
times similarly stamped, again making re- 


Some editors deface manuscripts by 


can be 


writing necessary. A reader of THE WRITER 
who had this experience with a manuscript 
submitted to the Fourth Estate ( New York ) 
wrote a letter of protest to the editor, and 
received the following very satisfactory re- 
ply 


You say you think it is not fair for us to 
stamp a lot of figures and letters on the first 
page of a manuscript. 

You are absolutely right in what you say. 
\ll there is left for me to do is to offer you 


ir best apologies 


Our mail is all opened at one point and every- 
hing stamped as you saw it on your manuscript, 
but the instructions are that anything which may 
ve returned for any 


reason whatsoever is not 


be stamped, but instead a slip of 


and clipped to it. 


paper is 
be stamped 


\gain I say I am sorry, but I feel confident 
t wi not occur again, either to you or any one 
se Your note regarding it has served a useful 
irpose 

= _ 
This letter from the Western Christian 


Advocate ( Cincinnati) also is worthy of 


note, because of its considerate courtesy : — 
Your recent 


contribution has been 


e Editor of the Western 


received. 
returns it, not be- 
literary 
he would not be 
months. All the 


ntributive articles is 


merit and care in prep- 


ecause able to 
space devoted to 
preémpted for months 
to hold your article that 


find another 


nd he would not care 


g You may be able to market 


“ 


\ businesslike California poet is trying a 
heme to 


, 


shorten the time required to offer 
manuscript to editors successively. Using 
send a poem to a Boston 
newspaper, he says : 


printed letter to 


December 14, 10918. 


Managing Editor 


The enclosed “poem” is offered for publica- 


tion on or after December 25, 1918, in but one 


ournal in each commercial centre in your State. 


If you accept it, kindly send me by 


heck, or a postal 


mail 
currency, for 


your 
order, or Two 
Dollars. 

If unavailable for 


your use please place the 


‘poem ” in enclosed envelope and mail in your 
city. 
Yours truly, 


Enclosed was an envelope addressed to the 
editor of another Boston newspaper. Obvi- 
ously such procedure obviates the delay of a 
journey for a manuscript from Boston to San 
Francisco and return — important in the case 














of a “timely” manuscript. It may indicate 
to the second editor that the poem, which he 
receives in an envelope with a local postmark, 
has been rejected by another editor in his 
city. The scheme, of course, might be ex- 
tended by enclosing a dozen envelopes of 
graduated sizes, placed one inside the other, 
and changing the form of the letter so that 
each editor rejecting the manuscript would 
send it to the next editor addressed, but per- 
haps that system would be too complex for 
practical Receiving a manuscript with 
such a printed letter, each editor, of course, 
knows that the poem is offered for syndicate 
publication, and has only to 


use. 


decide whether 
two dollars for the use of a syndicated poem 
in his territory is too much, and just what 
the phrase, 


State,” 


“each commercial centre in your 


may mean 

Here is another example of the absurdities 
f the The 
printed cent for 


postal laws. rate on 
each 


postage 


matter is one two 


ounces or fraction. ‘“ Miscellaneous printed 


matter” in a package weighing more than 


four pounds goes at the parcel-post rate 

in the first two zones, five cents for the first 
pound and one cent for each additional pound 
Under these rules the postage on a package 
of printed matter weighing three pounds, fif- 
teen ounces, sent one hundred and fifty miles 
If two ounces of printed 
matter are added, the package can be sent at 


is thirty-four cents. 


the parcel-post rate, and the 
duced to ten 


postage is re 
cents. Only a 


very unthrifty 
would hesitate to add 


person two ounces oO! 
printed matter to such a package, in order | 
save twenty-four cents postage 


* 
* * 


If periodicals are included in the parcel- 
post package, however, they must not be com 
plete, for there is a special postage rate on 
complete 7 


ounces 


cent for four 
sixteen cents for four pounds. To 


periodicals of one 
get the advantage of the parcel-post rate on a 


package of “miscellaneous printed matter” 
weighing more than four pounds, something 
must be cut 


To get 


from each periodical included 
the advantage of the 
four-ounces rate on periodicals sent in small 
packages, each periodical must be complete 
Otherwise, the matter goes at the printed- 


one-cent-for- 
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cent for two ounces. It 
is hard to see what difference it makes in the 
cost to the government in handling whether 
the periodicals are complete or not. 


matter rate of one 


Again, a publisher sends a package of 
numbers of his publication to be delivered 
by carrier within the limits of his postal dis- 
trict, if each number of the periodical weighs 
no more than he must 





two ounces pay one 


cent postage on each eopy ; or, if each num- 


ber weighs more than two ounces two cents ) 


postage on each copy. When complete period- 
icals are sent by others than the publisher, 


however, the postage rate is one cent for each 
fraction. For mailing a pack- 


WRITERS, 


four ounces or 


age of twelve weighing eighteen 
carrier, there 
pay 


postage Anybody else can mail the same 


ounces, tor local delivery by 


fore, the publisher must twelve cents 


package to be delivered in the same way for 
cents. If each number of a periodical 


publisher must pa 


five 


weighs two ounces, the 


vo cents postage on each copy for local 


delivery “arrier, 


while anybody else can 


mail a copy to be delivered in the same way 
for one ceé What sense is there in that ? 
V erse-makers including poets should 
avoid near-rhymes, even though Dr. Robert 
Bridges, English poet laureate, forces 
herit” and “spirit” to rhyme in his verses 
to the Americans on their Thanksgiving Da 
celebrated in England November 28, 1918 
W. H. H 
al m bona 
~ - 
MAGAZINE ENGLISH. 
Re g -at rro f one 
bruts sa . f history, right-thinking 
America stood keen and tense and rigid. — Port 
Emerson Brow September McClure’s 
St par f es, handsome " x 
sort of a way, the curious pallor of his gaunt gray 
face always ade | think, somehow, of a dead 
I Hea s Magazine for June 
‘Quite so!” snapped Stockbridge wit 
I ik case snapped Drew 
Drew stepped back from the table, followed the 
figure in somber livery down to the basement, where 
he snapped a series wrders into the "phone 
* Yes," snapped Stockbridge. ‘“ Yes, show 
‘The butle snapped Drew 
“ He e snapped. “ This is Drew." 
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“Or was talking to one when he died,” snapped 
Drew. 

“ Everybody,” snapped Drew. 

“Dirt!” snapped Drew. 

“That’s our man,” he snapped to Delaney 

“The trouble hunter,” snapped Drew. 

“He won't talk, ech?” snapped Drew. 


“Out with it!” snapped the detective. — ‘ Whis- 
pering Wires,” in the Saturday Evening Post. 
—_—_————— 


“I can’t speak too positively,” 
“ Hint ?” snapped her father. 
“ Truly ?”’ quizzed her father. 


rallied the girl. 


“Truly!” twinkled Daphne 

“Yes — I — know,” quivered the girl. 

“You — you mean there was trouble?" flushed 
the girl. 

“That pretty little Bretton girl,’ regretted a 


gentler tone. 
“Apple Blossoms ?”’ mumbled poor 
“The word is unfortunate,”’ frowned 
“Most mothers have,” snapped John 
“Which, being 

“Old Dad,” in 

panion. 


Burnarde 
Burnarde. 
Burnarde 
Daphne. — 

Home 


interpreted,” puzzled 


October Woman's Com- 


“Who was there to look after her but he?” — 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, in Harper’s Bazar 
In McClure’s 
name of 
* smoke ”’ 


Magazine Bliss makes the 
General Foch rhyme with “spoke” and 
and not with “ squash.”’ 


Carmen 





LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


[This department is open to readers of Tue 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 


“When Annette said anything in 
there was a special motive,’ relates Basil 
King in the Saturday Evening Post, “a se- 
ries of concentric shadows fled over her face 
like ripples from the spot where a stone is 
thrown into a pool” — which leads Bert Les- 
ton Taylor to remark: “If a lady did that 
to us we should reach for our hat.” 


which 





The editorial note in THE WRITER urging 
economy of paper leads me to say that for 
two years I have been using the clean blank 
side of circulars received for “ scratch paper,” 
and also for articles for periodicals for which 
I am accustomed to write, so that the ele- 
gance of the manuscript is not important. A 
great deal of advertising matter comes to the 
waste basket that is good for such use, and 
the quality of the paper is often excellent. 


For making carbon copies of articles to keep, 
such paper is as good as any. xp. 


In announcing the awards of Poetry’s prizes 
for 1918, the editor of Poetry says :— 

“When the magazine began, prizes in the 
art of poetry were practically unheard-of in 
America, although annual prizes and scholar- 
ships in painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
music have been common. The editors be- 
lieved, and still believe, in these awards, both 
as a stimulus to the artists, and a kind of 
advertisement of the art before the public. 
We believe that they are as well deserved 
and as effective for these purposes in poetry 
as in the other arts, and we rejoice that the 
example of the magazine is being followed 
by the Poetry Society of America, through 
Columbia University, and that other institu- 
tions and individuals are at least considering 
the bestowal of such awards. 

“Compared with other artists, the poet, as 
every one knows, is absurdly ill-paid. Poetry 
is, we believe, almost the only one of the 
special magazines which has been able to pay 
anything to its contributors, yet we should 
hate to expose the ridiculous smallness of 
our checks for far-famed poems — ridiculous 
compared with the five, eight, even ten thou- 
sand dollars paid to our contemporary paint- 
ers and sculptors for a single work of no 
greater beauty and inherent value. Nor wi!l 
the few prizes offered in this art bear com- 
parison with the numerous and extremely 
large awards to painters and sculptors in our 
various large cities — for example, thirty- 
four hundred dollars in five prizes, accom- 
panied by gold, silver, and bronze medals, at 
a single annual exhibition of the Chicago Art 
Institute ! 

“Poetry would like to change all this — 
it would like to be rich enough to pay for 
poems at least a living wage, so that poets 
would not have to face the grim alternative 
of starving, or getting an 
art-destroying job. 


engrossing and 
At this point, to enforce 
my argument, the postman hands me a letter 
from Sara Teasdale, who recently received 
the Poetry Society's five-hundred-dollar prize. 
She tells of the soul-destroying struggles of 
one or two young poet friends, and adds : — 


“IT wish that you would write an editorial about 
Crowder’s dictum that poets are essential to the 
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nation’s well-being. So far, so good, but how is 
a poet to live on his work ? Did General Crow- 
der, or any of these other patriotic people and 
organizations who continually write to poets for 
verses (to be furnished free for patriotic causes ), 
ever consider that point ? If a poet makes five 
hundred dollars a year on his poems, he is doing 
well. Most of the ‘laity’ have no idea how 
small the sums paid to poets are. If they knew, 
I think there might be some patriotic and gen- 
erous millionaires who would come forward with 
more prizes, endowments, and what not. 

“One chief trouble is that the short-story writ- 
ers and their publishers make a point of adver- 
tising the huge sums paid to successful short- 
story writers. Therefore, the unsuspecting laity 
think that poets fare equally well. An eager 
lady asked a friend of mine quite confidentially 
the other day: ‘Sara Teasdale gets about a thou- 
sand dollars for each of her poems, doesn’t 
she ?’”’ 


I suggest to editors that they use rejection 
slips something like that used by the Farm 
Journal, which is the best one I have seen : — 

THE FARM JOURNAL .. . . Philadelphia. 


Report on Contributions Received 
for Examination. 


PE Wcdcpnnpaeneb ene ss adhevet his tesbanksneeecanege ° 
i dL iuduhe adit Reha bcGd Ghde densa SbeedeRsaeay eee 
Accepted in part and $ .... enclosed in payment. 
Accepted in full and $ .... enclosed. 


( Articles submitted must be original and not 
furnished to any other publication.) 
Returned as unavailable because 
x Not quite suited to Farm Journal. 
Have much similar matter on hand. 


Not boiled down sufficiently — too wordy — 
long. 

Have many poems on hand — several hun- 
dred. 


By the time we could find room for this it 
would be out of season and we are very 
particular not to publish anything out of 
season. 

In general — We often receive excellent 
poems and prose articles which we would 
like to keep and publish, but fear to do so 
lest the contribution should be crowded 
out and the writer be disappointed at its 
non-appearance and be displeased with us. 


x Note the cross — that’s it. 
x Thank you for submitting this manuscript. 


Vancouver, B. C. R. C. Woodbury. 


A novelty in rejection slips is that sent out 
by the Epworth Herald ( Chicago ), Dan B. 
Brummitt, editor. It reads :— 

“THE EDITOR REGRETS” 


The printed form which accompanies an un- 
accepted manuscript on its return to the author 


is, necessarily, a blunt instrument. No matter 
how many or how honeyed its words, in fact it 
says just one word: “No!” 

That word must be said, concerning good 
manuscripts and poor ones, long and short, witty 
and solemn, wise and foolish. It must be said to 
the Editor’s best friends and to perfect strangers. 

The “must” of it is in the nature of things. 
Forty manuscripts out of a hundred are not good 
enough, ten are poetry, ten are not timely, ten 
deal with themes already in hand or recently 
considered, ten are much too long, ten were not 
written with the paper’s constituency in mind, 
five are almost exactly right if the paper could 
double its size — and the other five are ac- 
cepted! For the poetry there is almost no 
chance at all until public taste changes. 

To tell the ninety-five authors just why their 
manuscripts are not accepted would wear out any 
Editor, by the sheer physical labor of it. And 
much of the telling would “ start something.” 
The author, naturally, would not agree with the 
Editor’s judgment, and would desire to state his 
case. Then the Editor would try to defend his 
decision, unless in panic fear he capitulated at 
the first shot. 

The Epworth Herald, in common with all? 
papers whose editors have been on both sides of 
the rejection slip, thoroughly dislikes the coid 
formality of the slip’s impersonal “No.” If 
somebody would invent a form of sound words, 
mutually satisfying to author and editor, to be 
used in returning an unavailable manuscript, he 
could soon retire on his royalties. 

But until that genius appears, the slip which 
says “No” and adds to it no reason save that 
which was once ascribed to women, “ Because,” 
must still be our chief dependence — and our 


despair ! THE EDITOR. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


[ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 


Henry Ford expects to get one million sub- 
scriptions at one dollar each for “the Dear- 
born Independent, Henry Ford’s National 
Weekly,” which will comprise sixteen pages, 
eleven by sixteen inches in size, and will print 
no advertising. Mr. Ford says he is willing 
to spend $10,000,000 to “ put the thing over,” 
although he does not believe any such sum 
will be necessary. Indeed he looks forward 
to making money out of it, although the 
money is a secondary consideration. 


The Christian Herald (New York) is 
going to publish a short story every week 
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hereafter, in addition to the regular fiction 
and the editors 
that are 


serial, want the best stories 


being written for clean periodica! 


publication. They need not be religious, and 
there are no special limitations, excepting that 
they be worth while 


good 


clean stories and 


Prompt decisions will be made and 


prices paid 


Today’s Housewife is now published by 
the Geiger-Crist 


N. Y. The 


management of 


Company, at Cooperstown, 


editorial offices are under the 


Mrs Della 
known to the 


Thompson Lutes, 
readers of TH 
Motherhood 
Talk, the 
Hous 


stories pi 


who is well 


WRITER as editor of American 


and editor of Table 


National 


managing 
Food 


the market for short 


Magazine. Today's 


wife is in 


ferably of not more than 3,000 words. Short 


love appealing to the 


kind that 


are particularly wanted, as 


stories, younger ee 


ment the always appeals t 
everybody 
as stories with a humorous strain, 
home interest Articles 


with child and 


special interest to the readers of a woma 

magazine will be considered, and short poems 
if unusually good, will be used All mar 
be sent to the Cooperstown 


Mrs 


scripts should 


' 
1 


fice, although Lutes will continue 


editorial office in New York 


] + 
wants short 


Judge ( New York 


and stories of a distinctly humorot 


acte! 
Dairy 


Bulletin & World 


dianapolis ) needs articles on dairymer 


The Jersey 


Jersey cows. 


The 


direct, 


W orld ( ( 


1 
practical, inspirational 


Illustrated 


photographs (with descriptive 


showing new inventions, processes, 
for the garden, the 
kitchen, 


ventions that make life easier 


garage, 
short cuts, and if 
Four dollars 


h photograp 


and nursery 
and upward will be paid for eac 
with brief text. 


McCall’s Magazine ( New York ) is always 
in the market for good fiction, preferably love 
stories with reality, sincerity, and a certain 
amount of originality. The space devoted 1» 
general articles is limited, so that topics must 


be of wide interest to all women, and articles 


must possess a sound basis as well as have 
individual handling. In the Household De- 
partment, practical articles answering 
I needed 


only 
housewives’ question “ How ?” are 

Farm and Fireside, with offices now at 381 
Fourth avenue, New York, is in the market for 
300- to 700-word sketches of successful men 
and women. If their been in 
particularly if they had diffi- 
overcome, SO 


success has 
growing things 
culties to better. 
“snappy, fas- 
cinating stuff that Every Week used to buy,” 
and is looking 


much the 
Farm and Fireside wants that 


for picture spreads on: My 
most peculiar relative ; hair-breadth escapes 
pet economies back ; 


bec« mes of 


men who came why 


leave 


dogs 


home ; what hired 


and school marms who taught famous 
Alfred 
“Gentleman Jack Nilo” 


to Start a 


John Spotts internationally 


known as — is going 


magazine for the 
Kansas, and is in the 


new actor at 


Wichita, market for 


jokes, suitable for theatrical use 


1 1 
rh-class 


and also real humorous monologues for stage 
use, of from 500 to 1,000 words long. A ceut 
a word will be paid for these on acceptance, 
and from 50 cents to $2.00 each for jokes. 
The editors wish only “the best and differ- 
ent 

(New York) wants 
poems. All fiction should 
be Jewish in treatment, dealing with Amer- 


‘an Jewish life 


The Jewish Forum 


stories and 


snort 


Boston Evening Record is paying one 


dollar each week day for a poem written by 


«A Record reader 


Beginning with the January issue, the Musi- 
in is published by the Henderson Publica- 
tions, Inc., New York, 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


instead of by the 
Soston 

Yacific Shipping, Illustrated, has suspended 
publication. 

Business Success and Business Philosopher 
has been succeeded by Both Sides and Busi- 
ness Philosophy. 

The publishers of the ( Philadel- 
phia ) say that, contrary to a recent announce- 


Foyer 
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ment (not made in THE WRITER 
not in the market for 
kind at present. 


they are 
manuscripts of any 


Our Young People is now American Young 
People ( Milwaukee ). 

Letters addressed to the Laura Leonard 
Newspaper Service, New 
by the postoffice. 

The Sky-Line, a 
devoted to 
affairs, established in 
year by Emma L. 


York, are returned 


radical 
and 


small 
drama, 


newspaper 
music, international 
was February of last 
Trapper, New York. In 
May a partnership was formed and the paper 
was enlarged to a magazine of twenty-four 
pages. July, August, and September numbers 
were issued, but since then the affairs of the 
company been in. litigation, and no 
magazine has been published 


have 


The Humanitarian ( New York ), wi 
present cannot pay for 
though it hopes to do so later, 
some prose 


contributions, 
would 
and 
manitarian and progressive subjects 


articles some verse n 


The Household Guest ( Chicago 
want any contributions sent to it 
six months. 


The Western Christian Advocate ( Cincin- 
nati ) 


le 


states that it is not now in the market 


for manuscripts of any kind, and that it is 


daily having to return manuscripts sent in 
Fruit 
cago ) has no manuscript needs at present 


Green’s American Grower ( Chi- 


Ray Long, formerly editor of the Blue 
Book, the Green Book, and the Red Book, 
has become the editor of the Cosmopolitan, 
and consulting editor of all the Hearst maga- 
zines. 

Karl Edwin Harriman, formerly managing 
editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, is now 
the editor of the Red Book, the Green Book, 
and the Blue Book. 

The Lyric Society, 1425 Grand Concourse, 
New York City, will pay $500.each for the 
three best books of Poetry submitted to it be- 


fore April 1, 1919. The books may be of any 
length, form, or purpose, but must be written 
in English. The Society is enabled to make 
this offer through the generosity of an Amer- 
ican who has asked that his name be with 
held. The names of the judges will be an- 
nounced later. 


The World Tomorrow ( 118 East 28th street, 
New York) offers a prize of $500 for an 
original essay on “ The League of Nations 
Its Practicability and Its Need.” 
should be construdtive, and 
than 4,000 words nor longer than 
Each essay must be typewritten, 
signed by a pen name and accompanied by 
sealed envelope, giving the name and address 
of the competitor. The contest will 
January 31. The World Tomorrow reserves 
the right to the first publication of the prize 
but will release the copyright to the 
within one month after publication 
Primarily the magazine seeks new definitions, 
a new philosophy of the State, 
relations, of 


Essays 
must not be 
shorter 


7,000 words. 


close 


essay, 


author 


and new 
which the 


should be the natural 


human 
Nations 
ganized expression 


motives in 


League of 


The Engineering Company of 
West New York, is offering a 
prize of $100 for the best story on the sub- 
ject, War and Peace.” No 
words not appearing in the “ Victory White 
House Vocabulary,’ compiled by Bannell! 
Sawyer, and containing all the 6,221 different 
words used by President Woodrow Wilson 
in the delivery of his seventy-five classic ad- 
1913-1918, may be used, 
word in the Vocabulary must be used at least 


America, 33 
39th street, 


America in 


dresses, and every 


once. Other things being equal, the shortest 
story will wim the prize. Other stories that 
reach a standard will be purchased at fair 
rates and any subject may be selected that 
best lends itself to making use of the words 
contained in the Vocabulary. 
Vocabulary will be sent to 
THE WRITER on request. 


A copy of the 


any reader of 


The Boston Post offers weekly prizes for 
original short stories, as follows : Ten dol- 
lars for the best, five dollars for the second 
best, and two dollars each for the other sho-t 
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stories published each day by the Post. Only 
women are allowed to compete, and contes- 
tants are asked not to use their initials or 
their husbands’ given names, and to indicate 
whether they are “Miss” or “Mrs.” Each 
contestant’s name should be written in full, 
with place of residence. Stories should not 
exceed 1,000 words. 


Of the mass of songs offered in competition 
in the Patriotic Song contest conducted hy 
the Hearst newspapers, 10,000 have been sub- 
mitted to the judges, who will select the fif- 
teen songs which they regard as the best. 
These will be printed, words and music, one 
each Sunday in the Hearst papers, and on the 
sixteenth Sunday a voting coupon will be 
printed, readers of the papers will be asked 
to designate their preference, and the prizes, 
ranging from $2,000 to $100, will be awarded 
in accordance with this vote. Contestants 
are asked not to offer their songs to pub- 
lishers until the contest is over. If a pub- 
lisher should bring out one of the songs and 
begin pushing it, it will immediately be with- 
drawn from the contest. 


Prize offers still open : — 

Prize of $20,000 offered by the National Institute 
for Moral Instruction ( Washington, D. C.) for the 
best method of character 
schools. 


education in the public 
Contest closes February 22, 1919. Particu- 
lars in May Writer. 

Prize of $100 to be awarded to the D. A. R. Chap- 
ter sending February 1, 1919, the best 
5,000-word essay written by one of its members on 
the subject: “‘ Would President Wilson’s 
Program (as stated in his terms of peace, addressed 
to Congress January 8, 1918), If Adopted at the 
Settlement After the War, Remove All Probabilities 
of Future Wars?” Particulars in July Writer 

Prizes of $100, $50, $25, and $25 offered by the 
League for Permanent Peace for essays on the sub- 
ject, “A Law-Governed World,” 
April 1, 1919, by students 
Massachusetts. Particulars in October Writer 

Prize of $5,000 offered by the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, for the best oratorio submitted be- 
tween February 1 and March 1, 1910. 
August WRITER. 

Prizes offered by American Ambition ( Philadel 
phia) in poem, novel, comedy-drama, short 
song, and other contests. Particulars in 
WRITER. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and a 
beginner’s competition. 

Prizes offered by Poetry 
work printed 


in before 


Definite 


submitted before 


of women’s colleges in 


Particulars in 
story, 


December 


( Chicago ) for the best 
in the magazine during the year Oc 


tober, 1918 — September, 1919. Particulars in De- 
cember WRITER. 

Prizes amounting to $280 offered by the American: 
School Peace League for essays submitted before 
March 1, 1919, by normal and high school seniors, 
discussing the principles of a League of Nations. 
Particulars in November Writer. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Wohelo ( New York) for stories, short 
poems, and essays on subjects suggested by the edi- 
tor, written by Camp Fire girls. Particulars in No- 
vember WRITER. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Albert Jay Cook, author of the poem, “ The 
Reverie of an Old ‘ Regular,” in Adventure 
for November 3, was when last heard from a 
sergeant in France, where his contributions 
to the Stars and Stripes, the official A. E. F. 
newspaper, are frequently seen. Poetry he 
has written has appeared for the past few 
years in the outdoor magazines, western 
dailies, and soldier publications. He is also 
writer on hunting, fishing, and 
in the sparsely-settled fron- 
world. Some of his outdoor 
“Poems of the Water Trails” were collected 
by Dixie Carroll, editor of the National 
Sportsman, and used in Mr. Carroll's latest 
book on angling. The “Rhyme of the Red 
Heads,” published several years ago in Ad- 
venture, was the battle song of the red-head 
regiment formed at that time, and gained in- 
terest when a red-headed gunner fired our 
first shot in the great war. Mr. Cook is a 
believer in the “straight from the shoulder” 
type of poetical expression, and has small 
regard for the shallow, pearly day-dreams of 
those who have not scraped the ragged edges 
of the earth where “a man’s a man for a’ 0’ 
that,” and free verse is tabu. His themes 
have to do with soldiers and with soldier 
life, with which he has been in close contact 
for years, and he has written much on out- 
door subjects. He is honorary secretary of 
the Army and Navy Club of Pittsburgh ; 
vice-president of the American Anglers’ 
League ; a contributing member of the Vigi- 
lantes ; a member of the Veterans of Foreign 
Service; of the Adventure Club; and of 
various press clubs. 


a prose 
“roughing it” 
tiers of the 


Roy S. Durstine, whose sketch, “ Sister to 
a Million Men,” was printed in Scribner's 
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Magazine for December, was graduated from 
Princeton with the class of 1908, and was on 
the editorial staff of the New York Sun for 
four years. Since then he has been in the 
advertising agency business, first with one of 
the prominent New York agencies as a copy 
writer, and later as one of the principals of 
Berrien-Durstine, Incorporated. He is now 
associated with Bruce Barton in an adver- 
tising agency at 25 West: 45th street, New 
York, known as the Barton & Durstine Com- 
pany. Shortly after leaving the Sun, Mr. 
Durstine wrote a series of articles about the 
newspaper business for the Outlook, but most 
of his writing has been in connection with 
the advertising of manufacturers and pub- 
lishers. As a member of the National Pub- 
licity Committee of the Y. M. C. A., he was 
sent to France last summer to gather mate- 
rial for the advertising used in the recent 
United War Work Campaign, and practically 
all the advertisements used in this campaign 
were the result of the six weeks which he 
spent in the ports and training areas and on 
the front in France. In addition to these ad- 
vertisements, Mr. Durstine wrote several ar- 
ticles which were syndicated in newspapers, 
as well as “ The Great Get Together” in Les- 
lie’s Weekly, “ The Liaison of Laughter” in 
Scribner’s for November, and “A Sister to a 
Million Men” in Scribner's for December. 
PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS, 

Barbour. — Ralph Henry Barbour, co-au- 
thor with H. P. Holt of the new boys’ book, 
“Lost Island,” says that the collaboration 
was an experiment because, although Mr. 
Holt had written innumerable short stories, 
he had never before attempted a long work 
of fiction. “ Being English and consequently 
suspicious of novelties,” writes Mr. Barbour 
of his collaborator, “it took some persuading 
to get him into it. Having started, however, 
my chief difficulty was getting him to stop. 
He almost wept when I kindly but firmly 
pointed out that seventy thousand words, or 
eighty at the most, would answer our pur- 
pose. He simply threw all restraint to the 
winds and, once past his usual deadline of 
four thousand, fairly revelled in words. It 
was a veritable orgy with him, and he’d have 





been writing yet if I had n't chopped the out- 
put off at somewhere around sixty-five thou- 
sand and shipped it off to an editor. We 
started out with only an idea, which was to 
write an adventure story with hidden treas- 
ure in it. Not because we thought that sort 
of a story would be novel, but because, when 
all is said and done, you never miss it with 
hidden treasure. Hidden treasure in juvenile 
fiction is like the mother-in-law joke in 
vaudeville. I said’ we'd lay the scene out 
West and Holt said we'd lay it in the South 
Sea Islands. I knew the West and didn't 
know the South Seas. He knew the South 
Seas and had never been further west than 
3rooklyn. We argued about it for some time 
and then compromised on the South Seas. 
After that we hit on platinum as a relief to 
the invariable gold of treasure tales, and the 
thing was done. When we ran out of inci- 
dent Holt put in another storm at sea. He 
has a weakness for tempests and typhoons 
which leads me to suspect that he has never 
experienced one.” 

Mr. 


twenty-one as a 


Barbour began newspaper work at 

reporter in Boston, and 
afterward worked on newspapers in Denver, 
with an interval of three years in the Grand 
Valley, ranching. He wrote his first book in 
collaboration with L. H. Bickford. Then he 
worked on newspapers in Chicago and Phila- 
delphia. At the age of sixteen he began 
writing verses and short stories under the 
name of “Richard Stillman Powell,” for Life, 
Puck, Truth, and other old-timers, but he was 
twenty-eight before his first ambitious short 
appeared in St. Nicholas. This at- 
tracted the attention of Appleton’s literary 
adviser, and the result was Mr. Barbour’s 
first juveniles book. Since then there have 
been some forty others. 


story 


Davies. — Mary Carolyn Davies, whose 
poems, appearing everywhere in all sorts of 
periodicals, show great versatility and an un- 
usual poetic faculty, is a Westerner. “To 
have my own broncho and my own saddle 
again, and never to have to see a city street 
as long as I live, is the nearest to heaven I 
can think off,’ she says. Miss Davies was 
brought up in a gold mining town in the 
Canadian Rockies, where she lived until she 
was of high school age ; then the family left 
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the mountains for the unknown life of the 
United States that the children might have 
proper educational advantages. It was while 
Miss Davies was in high school that she be 
gan to write for magazines and to earn he 
living by her pen. Despairing of ever get- 
ting a good education in any other way, she 
ran away to college. She went with five dol- 
lars and no clear knowledge of how she was 
to obtain more. She chose the University 
California, where she had a wonderfull 
and adventurous 
class 


year. In spite of 
found time to bombard 
magazines and managed to earn enough 


and rent money to pull through the yea: 


work she 


the end of the Freshman year, she w 
literary prizes. At once she abandoned 
college course, and left for New York, 
puts it, were real gr 


as she “ there 


writers, and one might perhaps learn 
looking at them, how they got to be like that.’ 
Miss Davies’ success was at once remarkable 
Poems of hers began to appear in the diffe: 
ent magazines, she attracted the 
the critics ; that 
Now the 
publishing her first book. 
Ferber. 


of her new 
quest,” to the 


attention 
every poem was publish 


meant new friends. Macmillans at 


Edna Ferber attributes 
volume, “ Cheerful 
editorial demand 
stories satirized in her story with 
title as follows 

“The editor paid for the lun 
do ). 


and leaned 


tors He lighted his seventh 


back. The 


conversation W 


had zigzagged from the war to Zuloaga, 


from Rasputin the Monk to the number 
miles a 


1 


Darrow would go on a gallon 
rowed down to the thin, straight lin 
ness. 

“* Now 
We're not presuming to dictate. 
no ! 


misunderstand Plea 
Dear me 
We have always felt that the wri 


don’t 


should he free to express that which is in 
ah — heart. 
swamped 


But in the last year we've 
with 
relentless things, you 


realisti 
know, 


about dish-washers, with a lot of fine deta: 
about the 


been these drab 


stories. Strong, 


fuzz of grease on the rim of the 
pan. And then those drear and hopeless ones 


about fallen sisters who end it all in the East 


River. The East River must be choked up 


with ‘em. Now, I know that life is real, life 
is earnest, and I’m not demanding a happy 
ending, exactly. But if you could — that is 
do you see your way at all 
to giving us a fairly cheerful story ? 
Not necessarily Glad, but not so darned Rus- 
sian, if you get me. Not pink, but not all 
Say — mauve !’” 

Edgar A. 


whose 


would you — 


| . 
Cieal 


either. 
Guest, 


Free 


gray, 


Detroit 
familiar to 


Guest, of the 
Press, poems are 


newspaper readers everywhere, began busi- 


ness life as a boy of thirteen soda- 
One 
the customers at the soda fountain was a 
Detroit 
Eddie confided his ambition 


shining 
water glasses in a Detroit drug store 


bookkeeper in the office of the 


Y 
D> 


Free 
ress. To him 
be a reporter 


Free 


partment, and the 


In the summer of 1895 the 
Press needed a boy in the business de- 
bookkeeper 
Eddie got the job. 


pulled the 


wires, and Two years 


later he became an office boy in the editorial 
lepartment. In course of time he became a 
reporter, and later was assigned to the Ex- 
hange desk. There he began writing verses, 


ind later, during a year’s experience as 

rime reporter,” he continued writing verse 
it odd times between fire alarms, and began 
publishing it once a week in a “column” un- 
der the heading, “ Chaff.” 
that 
upon to furnish a 


hat has 


His work was so 


successful after a time he called 


every day, and 


was 
‘column ” 
work 
The first book of his verses was pub- 


been part of his day's ever 


since, 


shed in 1910, and as no publisher recognized 
the value of the manuscript it was printed 
privately. Since then several other books of 
Mr. tsuest’s verses have been made by regu- 
lar publishers, and in less than twenty months 


ne of them, “A Heap o’ Livin,” went 


through eicht editions, totalling nearly 50,000 


The first “Just Folks,” 


published in September, 1917, 15,000 


copies. edition of 
was 
copies 

Harris, — Joel Chandler Harris always in- 
sisted that “it was just an accident” that he . 
“Uncle Remus” stories. 
For many years he refused to admit that the 


came to write the 
stories had any literary merit, or that he had 
any other relations with than that of 
“All IT did,” he said, “was to 
rite out and put in print the stories I had 
eard all mv life.” “I 


them 
‘ compiler.” 


understand,” he wrote 








to Mark Twain, “that my relations to Uncle 
Remus are similar to those which exist be- 
tween an almanac-maker and the calendar” ; 
to which Mark promptly retorted : “ You can 
argue yourself into the delusion that the prin- 
ciple of life is in the stories themselves and 
not in their setting, but you will save labor 
by stopping with that solitary convert, for 
he is the only intelligent one you will bag. 
In reality the stories are only alligator pears 

one eats them merely for the sake of the 
dressing.” 

In 1898, writing to his schoolgirl daughters, 
Mr. Harris said : “As for myself, ... I 
never have anything but the vaguest ideas of 
what I am going to write ; but when I take 
my pen in hand, the rust clears away and the 
‘other fellow’ 
of us 


You know, all 

personalities 
That is the reason you see and hear persons 
‘talking to themselves.’ 
the ‘other fellow.’ 
‘other fellow’ 


takes charge. 
have two entities, or 
They are talking to 
I have often asked my 
where he gets all his informa- 
tion, and how he can remember, in the nick 
of time, things that I have forgotten long 
ago ; but he never satisfies my curiosity. He 
is simply a spectator of my folly until I seize 
a pen, and then he comes forward and takes 
charge.” About the same time he wrote to 
Mr. Burlingame of Scribner’s, in connection 
with the “Minervy Ann” stories: “I am 
very fond of writing this dialect. It has a 
fluency all its own ; it gives a new colorinz 
to statement, and allows of a swift shading 
in narrative that can be reached in literary 
English only in the most painful and round- 
about way.” 

How Mr. Harris got his “ Uncle Remus 
inspiration is indicated by H. E. Harman, in 
an article in the South Atlantic Quarterly 


Mr. Harman says : — 
“In one of his stories of farm life in 
Georgia, Joel Chandler Harris tells of a 


wealthy planter who wanted a few acres of 
original woodland cleared near a village in 
which he lived. Labor was scarce, but he 
finally induced a thriftless fellow in the vil- 
lage to do the work — a man who had 
always been honest, but a kind of dreamer and 
‘ne'er do well.’ 

“After a few days the man came to his 
employer and frankly confessed that he could 
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not do the work, although he needed the 
money. Pressed for a reason he said that 
the first tree he started to cut down was hol- 
low and occupied by two squirrels, who made 
violent complaint at the destruction of their 
house. The next was the home of a chip- 
munk, with a large family, and the third was 
occupied by at least four pairs of jaybirds 
“That piece of woodland is a peopled city, 
throbbing with life, busy from morning until 
night. It contains their homes and families, 
they have built and lived there for years and 
I have not the heart to destroy what belongs 
to these helpless creatures.” And out of that 
incident, simple but impressive as it was, Mr. 
Harris drew inspiration for one of the most 
graphic pictures in all literature.” 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


The Longest Poem. — Which is the long- 


est poem ? One generally regards “ Paradise 


Lost” as pretty lengthy, and Thomson's “ Sea- 
sons” and Cowper's “Task”; but these are 
short compared with Spenser's “Faerie 


Queene,” which is easily the longest poem in 
existence, even as it stands, and had the au- 
thor attained his object and reached the twen- 
ty-fourth book, no other poet 
been “in it.” 


would have 
It is only a quarter of the 
original plan, yet the “ Faerie Queene” is as 
long as the Iliad, the Odyssey, and the Aeneid 
put together, twice as long as Dante’s “ Di- 
vina Commedia,” and three times as long as 
“ Paradise Lost” and 
Tit-Bits. 
To Overcome Self-consciousness in Writ- 
ing. 


“Paradise Regained ” 


in one 


Self-consciousness in writing is 
chiefly expressed in the literary style adopted 

with emphasis on the “style.” The great 
authors write simply and plainly. The school- 
boy goes after the “ flowery” stuff. He goes 
into all kinds of agony in trying to express 
his ideas in a form of elaborate prose-poetry. 
He scratches his head, inside and out, for 
high-flown adjectives, and hifalutin phrases. 
If he writes a letter in reply to your com- 
munication, he “takes his pen in hand to in- 
dite this epistle.” If he sends a manuscript 
to the editor he spills the dictionary all over 
the page. Don’t do it! It is the mark of 
the- amateur. Good writing is not done that 
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way. Read Mark Twain, and see. If you 
have any of the symptoms mentioned, or in 
other words if you attempt to do “ fine writ- 
ing,” you may know that you are more inter- 
ested in the writing than in the subject mat- 
ter, and this means that you are chiefly inter- 
ested in yourself. Simplicity, directness, and 
brevity are the great requirements, with as 
many words of one syllable as possible. The 
truth is that good writing is primarily a mat- 
ter of good thinking. That's 
would-be literary people fail. You can never 
become a writer by learning to juggle words 
You can only write well by learning to as- 
semble ideas, and to 
straining to be 


why most 


express them without 


Carl Easton 


“literary.” 
Williams,’ in Physical Culture 
—_— > 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


PHOTOGRAPH\ 
Illustrated 
George lurp 


Tae AMERICAN ANNUAL OF 
Edited by Percy Y. Howe. 
Cloth, $1.75. New York: 
1918 
The numerous readers of THe Writt 

who use cameras in connection with thei: 

literary work will be especially interested 

this handsome book. It shows in text and 
pictures the latest advance made in up-to- 
date photography, and teaches the photo- 
graphic art in its highest development both 
by precept and by example. The letter-press 
includes practical articles on photographic 
methods by experienced photographers, treat- 
ing of more than fifty subjects, the wide 
range of which is indicated by the titles 

Lenses with Reference to Hand Camera U 

The Choice of a Camera for Illustration Pur 

poses, A Practical Fixing Tank, Param 

phenol, Nudes, On the Finer Uses ot 

Camera, and Direct Positives. The picture 

of which there is a great profusion, includin 

more than a score of fine inserts and 

other full-page prints, are most artist: 

in themselves are well worth the cost 

book. Contributions for the next \ 

the Annual should be forwarded t 

Y. Howe, editor, 422 Park Hill avenue 

kers, N. Y. 

A Manvat oF PERSONAL 
upon a physiologic basis. By American authors 
Edited by Walter L. Pyle, M.D Illustrated 
Seventh edition, revised and enlarged $s$ DD 
Cloth, $1.75, net. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Company. 1917. 

The value of this book, setting forth plainly 
the best means of developing and maintain- 
ing physical and mental vigor, is attested by 
the fact that six new editions of it have been 
required since it was first published in 1900. 
Meanwhile, it has been improved by repeated 
revisions and additions, and it is now gen- 


ce 


> 


HYGIENE Proper 


erally recognized as a standard book, telling 
how to maintain good health. Writers espe- 
cially, who lead sedentary lives, may. profit 
by its suggestions and advice. It points out 
that many cases of illness are preventable, 
and shows how disease may be averted by 
hygienic living. Unlike many of the so- 
called “health-books,” this book is written 
by recognized medical authorities, scientific 
men of wide reputation, who discuss the hy- 
giene of the digestive apparatus, the skin and 
its appendages, the vocal and respiratory 
apparatus, the ear, the eye, the brain and the 
neryous system, physical exercise, body pos- 
ture, domestic hygiene, food, and the hygiene 
of infancy. Every intelligent family ought 
to have a copy of the book. 
\ Founpation Course 1x SpanisnH. By L. Sinag- 
nat 278 pp. Cloth. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1918. 
ELEMENTARY Spanish Grammar. By Aurelio M. Es- 
Ph.D., and Clifford G. Allen. 367 pp 
Cloth. New York: American Book Company 
Now that the study of German in Ameri- 
‘an schools has been so generally discon- 
tinued, the study of Spanish has naturally 
taken its place, and, besides, a great many 
persons are learning Spanish by self-instruc- 
tion. Both for school students and for those 
who are studying without instruction, either 
»9f these two books will be a valuable aid 
\ Foundation Course in Spanish” was 
written originally for the students of the 
High School of Commerce of the City of 
New York, and aims to present the funda- 
mental rules and principles of Spanish gram- 
mar in simple form, taking up only the es- 
sentials, but presenting with each principle 
idequate, abundant, and practical exercises 
yr its thorough mastery. The book was 
perfected by classroom experience for two 
years with many pupils, and students ot 
Spanish will find in it a practical and helpful 
guide. Espinosa and Allen’s “ Elementary 
Spanish Grammar” also aims to present in 2 
lear and logical manner only the important 
principles of Spanish, furnishing enough 
material in grammar, texts, conversation, and 
omposition for one year of college and two 
years of high school work. The exercises 
ire practical, in the form of interesting dia- 
logues concerning school, city, and country 
ife, and ordinary business transactions. The 
book is made more interesting by half-tone 
illustrations of Spanish scenes 
\ MINSTREL IN France. By 
Cloth, $2.00 New York 
Library Company. 1918 
A book of lasting interest is Harry Lauder’s 
account of his experiences in the war. He 
has rendered useful service — singing to the 
soldiers, living with them in the trenches, 
touring England raising money and recruits, 
stirring enthusiasm by an extended series of 
patriotic addresses in the United States, rais- 


pinosa, 


Harry Lauder. 338 pp 
Hearst's International 








ing a fund for the relief of disabled soldiers 
and sailors, and sending 12,200 men to the 
front — and now in “this ‘book he depicts 
graphically incidents that have come under 
his observation, showing both the war’s tragic 
side and its lighter side. As might be ex- 
pected, Mr. Lauder’s book, though serious in 
purpose, is lightened by constant flashes of 
his kindly humor, giving it a flavor which, 
combined with the interest of the stories that 
he tells, makes it most entertaining reading. 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 


What Mew Live By, and Other Stories. By 
Tolstoy. 66 pp. Cloth, 25 cents. Boston : 
Stratford Company. 1918. 


Leo 
The 


Sonc-rtame. Poems. By Amy Sherman Bridgman 
145 pp. Cloth, $1.50, net. Boston: The Stratford 
Company. 1918. 

Tue Heart or Nami-San. A _ Story of War, In- 
trigue, and Love. By Kenjiro Tokutomi, “ the 
“_ Tolstoy ” ; translated, with introduction, 
y Isaac Goldberg. 374 pp. Cloth, $1.50, net. 
Boston : The Stratford Company. 1918. 

Tue Styte Boox or tHe Detroit News. Edited 
by A. L. Weeks. 092 pp. Cloth. Detroit: The 
Evening News Association. 1918. 

PrintInG FoR Prorit. By Charles Francis. 404 pp. 
Cloth. New York: The Charles Francis Press. 
1917. 


Wry Itraty Enterep Into tHe Great War ( Perché 


L’ Italia ¢ Entrata Nella Grande Guerra). In Eng- 
lish and Italian. By Luigi Carnovale. 673 pp. 
Large octavo, cloth, $2.50, net. Chicago: Italian- 
American Publishing Company. 1917. 


> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS, 





{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THz Wariter.] 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. Henry Cabot Lodge. 


Scribner’s for January. 


Asout Writinc Poetry. MHarper’s Magazine for 
January. 

Cueerrut Reapinc. W. D. Howells Editor’s 
Easy Chair, in Harper’s Magazine for January. 

Georce Horace Lorimer. Irvin S. Cobb. Book- 
man for December. 

Tue Amazinc Story oF THE GOVERNMENT PRINT- 
mnc Orrice. — I. Henry Litchfield West. Book- 
man for December. 

To tHe Younc Writers oF America. Robert 
Nichols. Bookman for December. 

Gettinc Tocetuer. A reply to Mr. Nichols 


Charles Hanson Towne. Bookman for December. 


Tue CuHILp IN THE Wor-p. National Interpreta- 


tions of Juvenile Literature. England, Alfred 
Noyes; France, Marguerite Carriére ; Holland, 
Hendrik Wiilem Van Loon; Scandinavia, Hanna 
Astrup Larsen; Spain, Carolina Marcial Dorado. 
Bookman for December. 

MakETERLINCK’s Wark Moov. Montrose J. Moses. 


Bookman for December. 
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THe Farture oF AMERICAN 
Nuguchi. Bookman for 

Trisute TO Joyce 
Poetry for December. 

Cuarvtes Dickens, toe Humorist oF Music. 
liam Roberts Tilford. Etude for December. 

Dramatists, AGENTS, AND MANAGERS. 
( London ) for December. 

Anprew D. Waite. With portrait. 
Review of Reviews for December. 

Jouan Lupvic RuNEBERG, 
FINLAND. 
ber. 

ConpensinG Orriciat REPORTS FOR THE Press. 
William Whitford. Phonographic Magazine for De- 
cember. 

LINKS IN THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
James Melvin Lee. Quill for October. 

Tue CENSORSHIP OF THE Press. Oswald Garrison 
Villard. Quill for October. 

ADVENTURES OF James HUNEKER 
Steepre-Jacx. With portrait. 
December. 

FouRTEEN 


Optimism. Yone 
December. 


Kitmer. Marsden Hartley. 
Wil- 

Author 
American 


Poet AND PatTRIOT OF 
American Review of Reviews for Decem- 


NEWSPAPER. 


AS A LITERARY 
Current Opinion for 
COMMANDMENTS ON How To 
Robert E. MacAlarney. 
for December. 

Davip McKay, 1860-1918. With portrait. 
lishers’ Weekly for November 30. 

RELATIONS OF PuBLIsHEeR, AUTHOR, Printer. F. 
Reprinted from the Inland Printer 
in the Publishers’ Weekly for December 14. 

FLoyp Gissons. With portrait. 
Bellman for December 7. 


Write 


SCENARIOS. Current Opinion 


Pub- 


Horace Teall 


Randolph Edgar. 


THe Deatnx or Epmonp Rostanv. Bellman for 
December 14 

Ropert NIcHOLs With portrait. Richardson 
Wright. Bellman for December 28. 

Cares From Maeteritincx’s Work-Bencn. Mont- 
rose J. Moses. Bellman for December 28. 


Lore or tHe Cuanteys. Literary Digest for De- 


cember 7. 


Epmonp Rostanp. Illustrated. Literary Digest 
for December 21. 

New York Grose 125 Years Opp. With por 
traits of Jason Rogers and Henry J. Wright 
Fourth Estate for December 14 

Eartiest Papers Were Mostry “ Gazettes.” 
Fourth Estate for December 21. 


N. A. Jennincs. With portrait. Fourth Estate 
for December 21. 

3ip—E Duprey. With portrait. Fourth Estate for 
December 21 

Watter Hines Pace. With photograph. Fourth 


Estate for December 28. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


A life-size statue of James Whitcomb Riley, 
paid for by contributions from more than a 
million school children in America, Hawai’, 
and Japan, was unveiled November 26 at the 
poet’s birthplace, Greenfield, Indiana. 
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The gold medal of the American Institute 
of Arts and 
William Roscoe Thayer for distinguished ef- 
This distinc- 


Letters has been awarded to 


fort in the field of biography 


tion has in previous been given W 


Saint-Gaudens for sculpture, McKim for ar- 


years 


chitecture, Sargent for painting, Rhodes for 
history, Howells and Henry James for fic- 


tion, and Burroughs for belles lettres 


America has re- 


West, 


The Authors’ League of 
moved its offices to 41 Union Square, 
New York. 

The first two 
American Writers series, published by 
Yard, & Co., are “The Women Wh 
Our Novels,” Overton, 
of thirty-two American women writers, in- 
cluding Edith Wharton, Atherton, 
Kathleen Norris, Gene Stratton Porter, Mar, 
Johnston, Mary E. Wilkins, Edna Ferber, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, Alice Brown, and 
Ellen Glasgow, and “Our Poets of Today,” 
by Howard W. Cook, with sixty-eight 
sketches of biography and brief 
from the works of 


in the Modern 
Moffat, 
Make 


treatinz 


volumes 


by Grant M 


Gertrude 


quotations 
American poets who are 
writing today, including Amy Lowell, Robert 
Frost, William Stanley Kath- 
arine Lee Bates, and Edwin Markham. 


Braithwaite, 


* George Meredith Study of His Works 


and Personality,” by Dr. J. H. E. Crees, is 
published in this country by Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 

English 


Williams, discussing contemporary 


* Modern Writers.” by Har 


novelists, is published by Sidgwick & 
son, London. 


“Abraham Lincoln as a Man of 


by Luther Emerson Robinson ( Reilly & Brit- 


ton Company ), is a biographical sketch em- 
phasizing Lincoln’s literary development 

Willan 
is an his- 


“Ibsen in Germany, 1870-1900,” by 
Henri Eller ( Richard G. Badger ), 
torical study of Ibsen’s life, work, and influ- 
ence during his voluntary exile in Germany 

“The Power of Dante,” by Charles Hall 
Grandgent, is published by the Marshall Jones 
Company. 

“The Life of David Belasco, 
Winter, is published in two 
Moffat, Yard, & Co. 


by Wilham 
volumes y 


“Titles,” by Armiger, a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, is a guide 
to the right use of British titles. 

Mrs. Jean E. Burrill, 
Edgar Burrill, assistant to Professor Brander 
Matthews in the English department at Co- 
lumbia University, has sued for an injunction 
William Thomas 
H. Uzzell from continuing the stage produc- 
tion of “The Very Idea,” and also an ac- 
counting of profits from the play, alleged ‘> 
Mrs. Burrill says that 
in 1916 she wrote a story, entitled “ The Barx- 


wife of Professor 


to restrain LeBaron and 


amount to $500,000. 


gain,” and submitted it to a weekly publica- 
Baron and Uzzell were edi- 

The manuscript 
She says that the play was derived 
the defendants say that it 


tion of which Le 


tors at the time. was re- 
jected. 
from her story ; 
was not. 


Rose died at 


Italy, recently, aged seventy-three. 


Elizabeth Cleveland Lucca, 


Bernard E. J. Capes died in England No- 


vember § 
David McKay, publisher, died in Philadel- 
phia November 23, aged fifty-nine. 


Edmond Rostand died in Paris December 


2, aged fifty years, 


William Agnew Paton died in New York 


December 11, 
Monroe H 


December 


aged seventy years. 
Rosenfeld 
3. aged fifty-six. 
Napoleon A 


December 15, 


died in New York 


Jennings died in New York 
aged sixty-two. 

Hopkins Twichell died 
at Hartford, Conn., December 20, aged eighty 


Rev. Dr. Joseph 


years 


Hines 


N. C., December 21, 


Pinehurst, 
aged sixty-three. 
New York De- 


Walter Pages died at 
Bourne died in 
aged thirty-two. 


Randolph 
cember 22, 

B. O. Flower died in Cambridge, Mass., 
December 24, aged fifty-nine. 

Mrs Mann Miller 
Thorne”) died at Los Angeles 
25, aged eighty-seven. 

Rey. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman died in New 
York, December 25, aged fifty-nine. 
died 


Harriet 


( “ Olive 
December 


Paul Marguerite in Paris December 


30, aged fifty-eight. 





